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A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 



*By Theodore Child. 



Tina month I beg leave to interrupt my series 1 
of notes On French house furnishing, in order to 
make a digression on a particular French country 
house in which it was my good fortune to pass 
some happy days? last August. I do not pretend to 
describe the whole house for any one who has 
dabbled in building knows how complicated an 
affair even a very simple house is. My intention 
is to note broadly a few points in the general plan 
and arrangement of this house, where the. comfort 
of the inmates has been consulted first of all, and 
where the main decoration is neither complicated 
nor costly, and yet elegant and pleasing to the 
eye. .,^5... 

The house is In a. little village of 250 inhabit- 
ants, in the department of the Seine-et-Marne, on 
the very bank of the Seine, with a view from the 
garden terrace up stream and down stream, a view 
of water and rushes and lilies, and beyond that of 
soft yellow and roseate tinted meadows, leading on 
to forests that slope up the hills which form the 
basin of the river. Then, behind the house rise the 
quaint village gables gay with tangles of clematis 
and westeria, and inexplicable continuations and 
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addings-on of rabbit hutches and cow sheds and 
well roofs, some with prettily twisted ironwork 
wrought by the ingenious village blacksmith. And 
then, beyond, more sloping hills thickly clad with 
vines, interspersed here and there with a patch of 
oats or buckwheat or potatoes, and dotted with 
apple trees and plum trees and broad-leaved wal- 
nuts. The garden of the house I am speaking of 
is partly a kitchen garden and partly a wild un- 
cultivated and delicious patch, mostly orchard. 
From the entrance gate to the front door there 
runs a trellis work alley covered with trailing 
vines whose lucious bunches hang temptingly over 
your head, as you approach the porch on each side 
of this alley are roses and hollyhocks and dahlias, 
and a patch of old-fashioned flowers and herbs. 
The river terrace is a long shady avenue formed 
by cropped linden trees, square, prim and regular, 
a specimen of the so-called 
charmilles, dear to Le Notre 
and the old-fashioned French 
gardeners. The rest of the 
land is simply grass brilliant 
with poppies and wild flowers 
growing slenderly and delic- 
ately under the fruit trees, 
for our host holds the very 
sensible opinion that in a gar- 
den fruit trees are prettier and 
more variouslv pleasing to the 
eye than most of the usual 
ornamental trees. The fruit 
tree is charming in flower, 
charming in leaf, and charm- 




ing when its boughs* are laden down with fruit. 
Finally, the garden wall is covered with espaliers 
and trellised vines. 

The house consists of a main block, forty-four 
feet by twenty-six feet, and a wing in which are 
bath-room, woodhouse and stable. Entering by 
the front porch, with its red tiled roof, supported 
by two coarsly carved, scrolled cupids, jutting out 
from the pillars, we come into the hall that runs 
right through the house to the garden at the back 
which is visible through the glass door. The front 
door is half glass with little lead light windows on 
each side, and with a view on the greenery of the 
front garden. The porch is made to receive glass 
side and front frames so as to close it up in cold 
weather. The hall is the grand centre from which 
the whole ground floor radiates. To the right sit- 
ting room and library, to the left staircase entirely 
visible in all its details, a large bedroom and the 
kitchen. The hall is also *a combination of a 
general loafing place and a dining room, and to 
that end it is divided, a little beyond the middle, 
by two broad portieres made of four red and white 
Indian durries, such as may be bought in Lon- 
don, and I suppose elsewhere, at sixty cents apiece. 
In the back part of the hall, near the kitchen, is 
a plain oak dining table, five feet long by three 
feet broad, capable of enlargement by 
•movable prolongations at each end. 
Furthermore, the table being only three 
feet- broad you can dine together soci- 
ably and not be obliged to use an opera 
glass in order to descry your opposite 
neighbor, as you often need to do in 
London dining rooms. The chairs are 
half arm chairs and half plain, lightly 
built yet solid, of a fine grained wood 
resembling American walnut, cane seated 
and fitted with moveable glazed chintz- 
covered cushions. The walls of this din- 
ing room, as also of the rest of the hall, 
which when the portieres are drawn 
back, forms one long room, are wains- 
cotted with pitch pine up to a height 
of five feet, above which is a band of 
light-toned Japanese matting four and 
a-half feet high, and above that a pitch 
pine cornice toned Off by bands of color 
on to the gray tinted ceiling. This ar- 
rangement secures a very light room at 
any time of the year. For facility of 
service in the dining end of the hall 
there is fixed by the side of the kitchen 
door a strong flap that is let down 
during meals and slung up at other 
times so as to be out of the way, and 
opening out of the dining room is a 
spacious closet of pantry for keeping the 
crockery, glass, etc., etc. Thus we 
have a perfectly convenient dining room 
without any cumbersome sideboards or 
dumb waiters or superfluous tables. The 
decoration of the walls of the dining 
room is composed of a lot of old faience plates 
hung up on the matting, the decoration of the 
rest of the hall and of the side of the staircase 
consists of a map of Europe, a map of France and 
a map of the department of Seine-et-Marne, some 
etchings by Tissot in plain oak frames and a dozen 
white porcelain plates painted by Bracquemond 
when he had his Japanese craze on, plates covered 
with flights of birds, storks, cranes, apple-blossoms 
and other delicious straggling oddities. The furni- 
ture of the lounging part of the hall consists of a 
long sofa made by the village carpenter — a frame- 
work of walnut bars and rods, with cane bottom 
and back and movable cushions. The model shown 
to the intelligent carpenter was a spindly Sheraton 
chair, and he was asked simply to make a sofa in 
the same style without the carving. His work is 
honest and solid enough to last for centuries. The 
fact is that when once people have rid their minds 
about the current stupid ideas about bulging legs 
and superfluous bosses and curlinesses, they will 
come to see that in furniture making honest work 
and appropriateness to use are the chief requisites, 
and, as far as simple furniture is concerned, an in- 
telligent workman who knows how to make good 



joints and to turn a leg might often be employed 
satisfactorily and cheaply in everyday cabinet 
work. Then there is a Japanese lounge chair, a 
variety of easy chairs, two encoignures and a small 
octagonal pearwood table. The floor of this hall 
and dining room is of red glazed quarries over 
which we throw as many rugs as we want, and 
in the middle of the long wall of the hall is a 
square white faience stove, which is a welcome 
means of taking the feather edge off the air on 
April and October mornings. Opposite this long 
wall, that is to say to the left as you enter from 
the front, there runs a broad and easy sloping 
staircase. The reader may be astonished to find 
the. entrance hall of a house arranged in this thor- 
oughly habitable way, but in point of fact there 
is no possible reason, especially in the country, 
why the first room you enter in the house should 
be a narraw gloomy thing furnished simply with 
a hat stand and an umbrella rack. 

Now to the right of this hall we have a large 
sitting room, 18 feet by 14 feet, with a bay window 
and a verandah, and steps down into the garden, 
a verandah on which we dine when the fancy 
takes us. This room is of altogether a more 
serious tone. The walls up to the chair rail are 
painted dark brown, above that is a warm red 
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paper, the ceiling between the visible oak rafters 
is tinted the color of very light caf6 au lait, and 
the doors and woodwork of oak stained to a warm 
brown tone 5 the furniture is half eighteenth cen- 
tury oddments and half comfortable modern 
padded articles, but simple and without trumpery 
ornament, and made purely with a view to the 
realization of that essentially modern word "com- 
fort." On the walls are eight panels of flowers, 
framed in plain darkly stained moldings, and on 
two massive 6tageres are arranged a quantity of 
faience and porcelain articles of all forms and 
epochs, that light up the room and amuse the eye. 
The curtains are of red wadded andrinople and 
the portieres of weuilly tapestry, red with a poly- 
chrome border. 

Next to this room and opening out of it, but 
with an exit also in the hall, is the library, a room 
full of books, with a table, comfortable chairs and 
in one corner a gun rack. The other rooms down 
stairs are the kitchen and the cook's bedroom, 
which call for no particular remark, except that 
the kitchen walls are covered with white glazed 
tiles up to a height of six feet ; the rest is white- 
washed twice a year. The cook's bedroom, is one 
of the best in the house, our 
host being of opinion that as 
the cook contributes very 
largely to the general comfort, 
she ought to have pretty nearly 
as good a time as he himself 
does. 

Carved panels in the 
upper part of the door com- 
municating between my host's 
bedroom and his dressing 
room, are splendid and sug- 
gestive bits of work, admirably 
set off by a red curtain hung 
behind them and shown 
through the open work. 



